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WHALING 


THE PEACOCK AND THE WHALE 
by Wilson L, Heflin 


In Chapter XLV of Moby=-Dick, Herman Melville felt the necessity of "establishing 
in all respects the reasonableness of the whole story of the White Whale, more es= 
pecially the catastrophe." He did not want incredmlous readers to dismiss his narra- 
tive as a tall tale, “a monstrous fable, or still worse and mre detestable,a hideous 
and intolerable allegory." He therefore offered actual evidence in substantiation-- 
true tales of ships that were damaged or destroyed by whales, Among other stories of 
the dangers of the whale-fishery and the sometimes malign ferocity of whales, he pree 
sented as his most telling evidence three accidents to American ships, The first two 
stories are well known in whaling history: the catastrophe of the Union of Nantucket 
in 1807 and that of the Essex of Nantucket in 1820, The third accident befell a mech 
larger craft, a sloop-of-war of the United States Navy. Here is Melville's version 
of what happened: 


®. . « Some eighteen or twenty years ago Commodore J----then commanding 
an American sloopeof-war of the first class, happened to be dining with 
a party of whaling captains, on board a Nantucket ship in the harbor 
of Oahu, Sandwich Islands. Conversation turning upon whales, the Commo- 
dore was pleased to be skeptical touching the amazing strength ascribed 
to them by the professional gentlemen present. He preemptorily denied 
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for example, that any whale could so smite his stout sloop-of-war as 
to cause her to leak so much as a thimbleful, Very goods but there 
is more coming, Some weeks after, the Commodore set sail in this im- 
pregnable craft for Valparaiso, But he was stopped on the way by a 
portly sperm whale, that begged a few moments! confidential business 
with him, That business consisted in fetching the Commodore's craft 
such a thwack, that with all his pumps going he made straight for the 


nearest port to heave down and repair. . « I tell you, the sperm whale 
will stand no nonsense," 


The "Commodore, J-="' in question was Thomas Catesby Jones, who commanded the Pac». . 
ific Squadron in 183 when Melville joined his flagship, the UNITED STATES as an or- 
dinary seaman, In 1826-1827 Jones, a master commandant, took the sloop-of-war PEACOCK 
on a cruise in which he investigated whaling conditions in the Pacific Ocean and at 
various island recruiting ports, His "Report of the Peacock's Cruise to the Sandwich, 
Society, and Other Islands, . ." is now among the Navy records in the National Arch- 7 
ives, It tells the story of the PEACOCK'S encounter with "the portly sperm whale" 

who reappeared in the pages of Moby=Dick., 


After his departure from Honolulu on January 6, 1827, Captain Jones took the 
PEACOCK to San Blas and then shaped his course for Lima. 


"On the 22d-.(of March, 1827) between 3 and ) P.M, a spermacetii whale 

of large size which had been playing under our lee bow for some time, 

as if it were trying the speed of the ship, then going over 8 knots by 

the wind with a considerable head sea on, suddenly turned and ran di- 
‘rectly towards the ship which he struck,fortunately for us, with a 

rather glancing blow and before he had gained much way through the water 

across the forefoot. The shock was so great as to nearly stop the ship's & 
headway for the moment, and to cause all who did not see the whale to 

suppose the ship had struck a rock; the effect was, as far as could be 

ascertained at sea, the partial disjointing of the cut-water, the loss of 

some copper &c &c and a leak of more than 12 inches per hour, The injury 

sustained by the whale was perhaps of a more serious nature, as he spouted 

much blood as he went down under our lee, a certain indication when har-= 

pooned, of a mortal wound. This is the second spermacetti whale which | 

struck us on this cruise. The first was not large and the Ship rather 

ran over striking him on the back, consequently received no damage altho! 
she was going over ten knots at the time," 


Actually, Captain Jones underestimated the damage done to the PEACOCK. When the 
ship put in at Payta, caulkers from the U.S.S. BR\NDYINE worked on the sloop for a 
good many days. On the homeward cruise the PEACOCK continued to leak, Ultimately 
she was broken up and "rebuilt" at the New York Navy Yard, , 


FROM BITS ON RHODE ISLAND WHALING, ALLYN J. CROSBY, W.R.G 


The first mention of whaling in Newport is the whaler sloop THOMAS, built in New- 
port for Abigail Howe, 1713...the largest ship to sail on whaling was the ship SEA,807 
tons, The lightest whaler out of Newport was the barque WILLIAM LEE, Captain William 
Slocum...eshe returned on May 17, 1860, The Rhode Island Assembly passed an act to 
encourage whaling, giving a bounty of five shillings for every barrel of whale oil and 
a penny a pound for bone. The bounty gave a stimulus to whaling and the columists % 


began "to whale out in the deep", and in 1733 the first equipped whaler of which there 
is any record arrived at Newport with 11 barrels of oil and 200 pounds of bone. She 
was the PELICAN of Newport, Benjamin Thurston owner, and she received a bounty. Mr, 
Crosby has sent a list of eighty Rhode Island whaling vessels for the Pacific, show- 


ing departures, arrivals, masters and catch up to the arrival of the last, the WILLIAM 
LEE. 
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‘is a warm-blooded mammal and not a fish even though the butchers in some countries 
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SOME COLLOSAL FACTS ABOUT A COLLOSAL FELLOW 
and 
MAGAZINE WRITERS ESSAY THE WHALE 
By Frances Diane Robotti 
Author of "Whaling and Old Salem" 


Some Cdllosal Facts About a Collosal Fellow « 


As a Guild member has said "Most of us read the whale books and model the ships 
and let it go at that." Few of us know about the whale per se, The truth of the mt- 
ter is that there was very little known about him until just a few years ago. In the 
16th century, English monarchs claimed the whale as their "Royal Fish" and he brought 
a nice revenue into the national exchequer, Nevertheless, as everybody now knows, he 


have scornfully refused to handle whale steak on the ground it was not meat. Anyone 
who has eaten it can tell you = it certainly is] 


Comparatively recent are the scientific investigations into the breeding and 
migratory habits of the world's largest mammal, In 1925, the British began their 
studies in the Antarctic. In 193), their scientists admitted it would be 20 years or 
more before the whale's life story could be written. Before World War II, Britain's 
Discovery Committee dispatched three Royal Research Ships to the Antarctic. Thousands 
of anatomies were studied for clues to breeding and growth, By 1945, 22 volumes of 
the Discovery reports were off the Cambridge presses, With Antarctic possessions of 


its own, the United States began scientific searches to make its whaling expeditions 
safer and more productive, 


Largest of the whale family is the Sulphur-bottomed Blue of the Antarctic. The 
Blue becomes sexually mature when reaching a length of over 70 feet. The whale mother 
carries her young not less than 12 months, bearing one baby every two or three years 
on the surface of the sea. Baby is suckled on warm milk for about 7 to 12 months, 
depending on the species. At birth a baby Blue measures over 20 feet. His parents 
have reached a registered lengtn o 100 feet, larger than any prehistoric animal known 
to science, The Tyrannosaurus Rex, fiercest of the Dinosaurs measured 7 feet in lengt! 
and 18 feet in height. The nearest comparable mammal was the Zueglodon which swam in 
the seas over what is now sonthera United States, some 40 million years ago. The 
Zceuglodon reached a length of &0 fzet, 


The 78 foot Blue whale in the National Museum at Washington, D.C. measures 35 
feet around the shoulders with a head length of 19 feet. His flukes are 16 feet 
across and his total weight 63 tons, bones weighing 8 tons, blubber 8 tons, flesh 0 
tons and whalebone 7 tons. A 100 foot Blue weighed 120 tons, equivalent to the weight 
of 20 elephants or 2000 people. As to strength, the Blue can develop about 7 horse- 
power when travelling at the rate of 10 knots an hour. The Nantucket Whaling Museum 
displays a sperm whale's jaw 17 feet in length which in itself minus flesh weighs 800 
pounds. It was taken from a whale measuring 87 feet having yielded 110 barrels of 


oil, Outside of the earth's oil gushery, the whale has been the largest single oil 
source. 


The whale has non valvular blood vessels and when pierced by so small a point as 
harpoon or lance, no valve shuts off the blood loss and there ensues a tremendous ar- 
terial flow. Zoologists could learn a great deal about Moby Dick if he could be scoped. 
up and studied, but he has never been captured alive. Even if he could be caught in 
some gigantic net, it would take a ton of food a day to sustain him, There is no 
longer excuse for crediting the whale with a fabulous life time. Among the scientific 
facts now available is that a whale has never reached an age of more than 25 years, 


Magazine Writers Essay the Whale, 


The whale and his pursuit have long been a challenge to adventure minded authors, 
As early as 1815, Noel de la Moriniére published in France his works on the early 
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Basques as whalemen, while in 1823 Capt. William Scoresby produced in Scotland his 
important Greenland observations in two velumes, Obed Macy's History of Nantucket 
published in 1835 has long been standard reference, It is not surprising that the & 


whale should eventually find his way into periodical literature. He is sure to get 
attention from both editors and readers, 


Some magazine articles may have appeared in the 19th century, in which event they 
would have been listed in the original Index inaugurated by the Cleveland Public Libraz 
in 1896, This index became the foundation for the important and voluminous Readers 
Guide to Periodical Literatureof 17 volumes of which Volume I is dated 1900 to 190L. 
In October of 1900, Cosmopolitan published an article of particular interest to Calif- 
ornians "Offshore Whaling in the Bay of Monterey." In 1901, Current Literature fol- 
lowed with "Hunting the Blue Whale," In January of 1903 Harper's published "Artic. 
Whaling of Today." In May of 1904, Cosmopolitan published "Wonderful Whale Hunting 
by Steam", Again in April of 1906, Harper published "Blubber Hunters" by Clifford W, 
Ashley beloved for his whale paintings. "A History of the Whale Industry" on April 
10, 1909 followed "Improvements in Whaling Methods" in the August 1908 issue of Scien= 


tific American, Roy Chapman Andrews wrote his "Whale Hunting as It is Now Done" for 
World's Work, Dec, 1908, 


At times an authority lends his skills to an article. More often the article is 
written after specific cramming research as the means toward publication, The differe 
ence is readily detected by the connoisseur. The whale is bound to make a big splash 
with Mr. Editor who is not always qualified to pass on the factual merits of whaling 
copye Consequently, a great deal has been currently published which has tended to 
confuse an already confused reading public. In June, 1918, David Wales in Tllustrated 
World said a whale had been killed that "naturalists believed to be 500 years oldy" 
In the April 1934 issue of Popular Mechanics, L. G. Green in his article entitled 
tVikings War on the Whale", referred to the whale's lifetime as "a thousand years," No 


less a magazine than Think published an article by Paul D. Green as recently as March 
1950 which contained obvious erro7s. 


Business Week has published ~ieny good articles on economic aspects of whaling, 

National Geographic, Nature Mayaz:rec, Natural History and Science Digest have opened 
vheir pages to the whale. IniS$zy ‘ravel Magazine published "America!s War with 
Leviathan", in Nov. 1935 "With the Whalers on the Pacific" by Andrew R, Boone, which 
vas followed in Feb. 1942 by "Las of the Old Time Whalers" by R. A. Shafter, In June 

_ 7947 a good article appeared in Travel by Gils Stucker on "Last of the Great Yankee 
Vhnaleships", Again in Oct. 197 “ravel published "Newport News, Maritime Museum" and 
tov. 1947 saw "Modern Whalers in Action," In 195 and 'h6 E, L. Dorsett compiled a 
very good list of whaling books for Hobbies, Twelve articles appeared between 197+anc 
149 compared to only six from19h9 to 1951. 


Modern whaling with its spectacular aspects looks good in an index and often helps 
to sell the magazine, On Sept. 21, 1929, Business Week startled its readers by pube 
lishing "Whalers Use Seaplanes". Current History followed in Nov, of 1931 with "wWhal- 
ing a Modern Industry" by Dr, Martin 0. Callaghan. As early as June 1919, Illustrated 
World published an article on "Electrocuting Whales" while Andrew R. Boone much later 
in August of 1935 wrote his "Hunting World's Biggest Game with Killer Ships" in Popular 
Science Monthly. In Dec. 1936, the same magazine published "Hunting Whales with Speed 
Boats." Fortunets May 1946 issue sounded the death knell of Moby Dick in its "Elusive 
Whales" while Time on June 3, 1946 published "Whales Limited." 


Perhaps the most excited articles dealt. with the use of whale for the dinner 
table, a topic much in discussion during World War I meat shortages. Illustrated Worl 
came out in Dec. 1919 with "Whale Meat", The topic continued in discussion and Busines 
Week! July 21, 1945 wrote on Field's Landing!s Plant in California producing whale 


beef. The same magazine on July 10, 1943 published "Have a Whale? The Virtues of Whal. 
Steak," 
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Both spectacular and sound was Popular Mechanics Feb, 1947 article on the British 
“Whale Factory, Balaena, 21,000 tons." Jt contained an excellent blueprint of all 
parts of the ship showing flensing decks, boiler rooms, refrigeration rooms for whale 
meat, living quarters for crew, doctor's offices, elevators, laundry, bakery, etc. 
Newspapers love to publish on whale beef and even the New York Times Magazine in April 
1951, gave precious space to the New Jersey Bell Telephone's experiment in serving 100( 
employees with roast whale. Magazines have written about "Whales Deep Dives", "Dancin; 
Whales" and "The Love Life of the Whale", Conspicuous for their absencesare articles 
on whaling vessels, the whale boat, rigging and the important hobby of whale ship 
modellers, It is safe to say that Moby Dick will continue to make his periodical ap- 
pearances as long as there are writers who will tackle him, 


SAN FRANCISCO AND WHALING ON THE WEST COAST 
by Stuart Morton Boland N.R.G. 


( As New Bedford converted to manufacturing, Nantucket dropped out 
of the running, and the whale himself retreated to Western waters, 
the North Pacific and Arctic became the whaling grounds. In 1850, 
the POPMUNNETT became San Francisco's first whaler as she left for 
the. Galapagos Islands and by 1852 this port had eight registra- 
tions, The purchase from Russia of Alaska in 1867 brought Americans 
their own whaling grounds for the Bowheads and the building of the 
transcontinental railroad insured movement of whale products from 

the Pacific to eastern markets, ) 


_San Francisco became the center of Pacific coast whaling activities ten years 
after. the California Gold Rush, By 1858 well established whaling enterprises were 
functioning in the Bay area which continued in varying degrees until the outbreak of 
-World War I. The demand for whale oil and ambergris slumped as the global conflict 
disrupted large scale operations, As petroleum production increased and the huge oil 
combines progressed in power and influence, western whaling became less profitable, 
Scientific research enabled the oil companies to manufacture from crude oil a consi- 
derable number of by=products which easily supplanted the demand for whale oil, 


The new oil ficlds discovered in the Taft-Bakersficld-Los Angeles area of Calif~ 
ornia dealt a death blow to the already small whaling commerce of the Pacific region 
which had survived, Whale products belonged to a vanished era, the easy going horse 
and buggy age. The machine age made so great a demand for low-cost lubricating oils 
and gasoline that no matter how greatly whaling activities may have increased, they 
could not even have begun to supply industrial needs, Whaling was bound to disappear 
as a major industry in America, ‘ 


A small amount of whaling was continued by a few dicehards of the sea in order 
to obtain whale bone for corsets and similar articles..but even the demand for these 
items soon became negligible as women discarded the hour-glass figure and its essen- 
tial adjunt - the bone-stay corset. Plastics and nylon finished the job, This left 
only restricted uses for whale products. Spermacetti is still utilized by some 
chemists in formulas for making candles, cosmetics and polishes. Occasionally, sperm 
oil is used to lubricate delicate machinery, but there are so many substitutes it has 
only a minute market. Ambergris is still highly valued for making perfumes, But agai 
synthetic essences have supplanted its use, Whale beef is still in demand by Japanese 
British, Norwegians and some Americans, 


In its heyday, the Pacific Coast whaling industry rivalled that of any other area 
in the world. No large scale whale ship building enterprises developed on the San 
Trancisco Bay region, but whaling itself thrived for a time. Whale refineries were 
puilt in the Howard Street section of San Francisco and reduction plants were located 
at various points on the Bay waterfront. Dry docks for the repair of all vessels, 
including whalers, did a profitable business. Great storage tanks and special trans-= 
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portation facilities were also developed, 


‘Bowes and Andrews of 153 Stewart Street, San Francisco, one of the past!s most 
important shipwright firms on the coast, is still in active service. It has kept all 
of the shipwright records of the San Francisco scene from earliest days and is now the 
best source of San Francisco maritime history. . According to their records, no spe= 
cialized whaling vessels were built in the San Francisco region, Considerable number 
of schooners were turned out from the local yards but no actual whalers were ever pro- 
duced. Many regular sailing vessels were converted to whalers, . 


The type of whaler used in the San Francisco areas was a vessel of from 00 to 
500 tons gross register, rigged either as a ship or a barque, and eventually provided 
with auxiliary engines of some 75 horse power. Built after the strongest fashiong she 
was protected along the water-line by additional planking of iron bark, an Australian 
wood of great hardness; with the bows strengthened inside by beams and knees and on 
the outside by plates of iron, Underneath the hold-beams about 50: iron tanks wére 
fitted, each capable of containing 200 to’ 250 tons of oil, Above the holdebeams a deck 
was laid, with engine and boiler space being reserved in the stern, Such a vessel 
carried eight whale boats and was manned by 50 to 60 hands all told, Working expenses 
at sea exclusive of insurance and interest on capital were about $2,500 per month, Her 
.cost as she left the builder's hands supplied with all appurtenances = but exclusive 
of sea stores = was about $87,500, 


When San Francisco became the American whaling center, a New Bedford boatbuilder, 
| named Beetle, came to California. In San Francisco he promptly set up a boat shop on 
'- .Qakland Creek next to the well established Hay and Wright shipyard, For years Mr. 
Beetle worked with expert skill in the construction of first-rate whaling boats. This 
* type of whale boat develoned by Beetle was a distinctively San Francisco produet adaptc 
to west coast needs. Basically, it employed the double ended shape first evolved in >. 
the New England whaling ports. It is practically the same type as the life boats of= 
ficially used by the U S Navy in the al; foot and larger sizes, This type of boat is 
still used all over the world in various capacities, 


When the first big slump in Pacific Coast whaling hit San Francisco, boat builder 
Beetle disposed of his business and went back to New England, believing there was no 


further use for his whale boat. He left behind him his skillful methods and technique, 
still used on the West Coast, 


The sperm, fineback and basking whale were hunted in Pacific coastal regions, 
Aside from Alaskan and Canadian waters, the whales tended to congregate off the Eureka 
and Arcata shores along the California coast and in smaller numbers off Point Reyes 
and the Farallene Islands not far from San Francisco, Farther south, the whales ranged 
from the Santa Barbara Islands sector to Santa Catalina off the Los Angeles County Coas 
despite submarine oil seepage pollution. Beyond San Diego and along the Baja Calif~- 
ornia coast to Mexico, a place also famed for vast pearl fisheries, great schools of 
whales thronged the waters and here the basking whale once lived, 


The Arcata-Eureka region was the scene of the last full scale whaling station in 
the United States, This whaling plant was located at Field's Landing in California's 
Humboldt County. In 198, the writer visited Field's Landing and made a study of its 
activities and operations. After which he concluded that the fundamental methods of 
whaling have not changed since earlier times, Shortly after, the station was des- 
troyed by fire. In the spring of this year (1951) the Field's Landing station was ree . 
built. The spirit of the Yankee whaling skippers seemed to transfer itself to the 

West because the business almost immediately thrived. In ninety days of operation, ie 
forty-five whales were taken,. These were processed for medicinal uses and sold to 
American pharmaceutical companies, There was every indication of a considerable whal- 

ing revival on the Pacific Coast. But a few weeks ago, disaster again struck, Fed by 
rich blubber oil, hungry flames consumed the.last outpost of American whaling. By mext. 
(continued on page 18) 
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“Whaler - Grue Love 


The Whaling Bark TRUE LOVE 
From Captain Harry O'May, NRG = Tasmania 


I am sending the Guild a picture of the whaler TRUE LOVE, Lloyd!s Registry 


of 1837 gives: bark TRUE LOVE, Manger, Master; 296 tons, built Philadelphia 176); 
owners T, Ward Hull, England = whale fishery, 


From "Taffrails" -- "The TRUE LOVE was captured by a British Cruiser during 
the American Revolution and was sold by the government to British interests in 
Hull about 1780 and used for four years in the wine trade between Hull and Oper-= 
to, was converted into a whaler, made her first voyage to the Arctic about 178h-- 
made her last voyage 1668 ~- five years later at the age of 109 years, she sailed 
for Phiiadelphia, wnere the citizens held a demonstration in her honor and pre= 
sented her with a special flag. This old vessel practically saw the full whaling 
fishery through", 


Frank Frank J, Watson, Jr. NRG, Philadelphia. I have consulted four sources 
in my research on the TRUE LOVE, I will summarize the facts but the most com= 
prehensive account I will give you verbatin, 


Arrived at Philadelphia August 21, 1873 the British Bark TRUE LOVE, Captain 
Thomas Wetherill, 47 days from Ivigtut, Greenland with kryolite consigned to 
B, Crawley & Co, The TRUE LOVE was built in Philadelphia in 176 and is 109 years 
old, She registers 296 tons and is now owned by William Brown, a timber merchant 
of Hull, England. On Sunday, August 2h a large crowd of sightseers visited the 


Pennsylvania Salt Manufacturing Company at Greenwich Point to inspect the old 
bark, 


Cleared the Port on Sept. 11, 1873 tthe bark TRUE LOVE! (Br.) Capt. Wetherill, 
Hull, B. Crawley & Company, 


Article in the Philadelyhia Inquirer dated August 22, 1873, page 2, as 
follows: 
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AN OLD SEA DOG == A VENERABLE BARGQUE BELOW THE NAVY YARD IS 109 YEARS OLD, 
The oldest vessel probably in the world just arrived and is unloading at 

Greenwich Point today, This aged craft has been knocking about the seas for over a 
century, was built in this city in the year 176). It can not be ascertained with any * 
degree of certainty at what particular point. The Custom House Register coes not con- 
tain the records because the vessel was buiit 12 ycars before the beginning of the 
Jimerican Revolution, It is most likely that she was built in Kensington - the first 
shipyards on the Delaware were established in that locality. The barque was built for 
owners residing in Hull, England and still hails from that place and for li7 years was 
engaged in whaling. It is understood that the vessel never required any considerable 
repairs, The original timbers appear to be as sound as the day thy were erected in 
the stocks of old Kensington, (Note: This is as far as we can take the TRUE LOVE 
at this times It is hoped that our members in the British Isles can supply additional 
iniormation). 


THE NIANTIC of NEW BEDFORD 
From Letters of Carleton D, Morse 


The most I can find on the NLANTIC is from Starbuck, who gives the following 
record: 
Sag Harbor, Ne Ys 14, ship NIANTIC, 452 tons, Captain Slate; Managing 
Owner, C. T. Dering, Sag Harbor, N.Y.3; sailed for New Zealand Whaling 
Grounds June , 1&l;, Arrived home Feb. 1, 18:7 with 120 bbl. Sperm Oil, 
2400 bbls Whale Oil, 10,000 lbs, Whalcbonc, Sold in 1847 to Worren, Ie 


Warren, Re Ie = 1048 - Captain Cleveland; Managing Owners - Burr and Smith, 
Warren, R,I.3; sailed for Northwest Coast Sept. 18, 1848, Sold at San Fran- 
cisco 1849, No report of catch, 


Evidently this is the ship depicted in your photograph, When her whaling days % 
were over, apparently she was used for other purnoses, This, sometimes, though rarcly, 
occurrcd in the c.d seaports. There was an instance in New Bedford of a ship known 
as ths ARK, grounded on shore in which people lived for some years after she ccascd 
to be a usable whalcr, 


The heyday of whaling out of San Francisco was around 1875 to 1890 when steam 
oropulsion was put into mary of the whale ships. The disasters of 1871 and 1876 helped 
to convince the ship ownerc that whaling by sail alone in the Arctic was too hazardovs 
to be continued, The more modern and financially strong whaling owmers then begar to 
install steam which gave the ships more mancuverability and frecdom from dependence 
upon the wind, 


VHALEBO.TS (from another letter), 

Whaleboat design changed over the many years of whaling in numcrous though impor- _ 
tant ways. Eoarlicr boats were very heavy and beerme lightcr as whaling developed, 
Karly boats did not have sails and lster various types of sails were adcpted, The 
ccnterboard was introduced, 


The "Bectle Design" docs not mcan too much, Very little is writtcn about Beetle, 
James Beetle was one of a number of good boat builders in New Bedford and one of the 
iast to survive into the later years of whaling. His shon was burned and with it, 
I understand went his forms and patterns. Leonard of Acushnct (next town north of New 
Bedford) was also a well imow boat builder and there were numerous others, T am not 
aware that Beetle's were much different than Leonard!s, His shop simply lasted over a 
long period of years and gained 2 just fame, & 


My understanding is that whale boats used in the Arctie were somewhat heavier con-= 
struction than the standard whale boats and that they were usually made in New Bedford 
and shipped to San Francisco on flat cars, 


There is an excellent chapter on whaleboats in Clifford Ashley's "The Yankee 
Whaler," 
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THE NIANTIC - WHALESHIP, STOREHOUSE, BUSINESS BLOOK. 


COURTESY OF SOCIETY OF CALIFORNIA PIONEERS 


THE NIGER OF NEW BEDFORD BY FRED AVERY 
COURTESY U. S. NAVAL ACADEMY MUSEUM 
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NANTUCKET 


WHALERS 


By Daniel Henderson 


This is the breed that followed the tails 
Of clumsy, crowding, challenging whales, 
Choosing infinite toil instead 

Of indolent lives the Blackbeards led, 
Spurning such foul wealth as might be 
In opium or "black ivory," 

Questing instead of Pieces of Eight, 

Or ropes of pearl or Portugal plate, 
Blubber for their Golden Fleece = 
Barrels sloshing with whales! grease, 
These are the men sagacious whales 
Lured away from wives and daughters 
Down to brassy, palm-fringed waters, 
Spouting beyond their cloudy sails, 
Lifting a frolicking fluke or nose | 

To the masthead!s roar of "There she blows)" 
Playing a perilous hide-and-seek 

By Patagonia, Mozambique, 

Leading them on through eternities, 
Plotting with typhoons, ice-choked seas, 
Bladed reed, insidious shoal 

To cheat them of their hard-wrung toll, 


II 


This is the isle of the new Ulysses 

Who dropped his sails in coral rings, 
Fearless of blow-guns, wareclubs, krisses- 
Who wandered home from the world!s abysses 
And made no boast of his voyagings, 
Leaving laconic logs to tell 

That his ship was saved by a miracle 

From the bull sperm carrying in his hide~ 
As tokens of triumphant warse 

A. dozen irons, a score of scars 

From houndling whalemen long defied; 

How he drew them into a milling school 
And drenched them in a blood whirlpool; 
How he crushed Mate Obed in his jaws 

And drowned Saul, clawing at his back, 
And turning, took the ship for mark 

And hurled his bulk against the bark, 
Making the stalwart timbers shake 

Like red froth in ‘the creature's wake-= 


How yet the master, as he swayed, 


Hurled unerringly his blade 
And saw his rallying sailors drag 
The Killer, spouting a crimson flag. 


ITT. 


This is the isle where women mated 

And gave their men to the deep, and waited, 
Bearing their babes along 

And by the lorn hearthstone 

Battling the awful dread 

Interminable absence bred; 

This is the isle whose roofs are towers 
Where women watched eternal hours 

For the lovely and incredible sight 

Of a yearned-for ship in its homing flight. 


IV. 


Such were the old Nantucketers 

ind men of Bedford and Vineyard Haven- 
Would that their szirits were our spurs- 
Whose decks were never trod by craven: 
Who dared the unknown, took the chance 
And rose the kings of circumstance- 

Yet reverent beneath the span 

Of heaven's infinite caravan, 

Or when they brooded on the scroil 
Jehovah spread from pole to pole, 


Such were the circumavigators 

Who deemed themselves but mere harpooners 
Nor dreamed that their malodorous schooners 
Were the galleons of creators; 

Captains who with but whales for quarry 
Yet made the bsrren sea=maps starry 

With dazzling islands lost to man 

Since first the sundering currents ran; 
Who lived supremely and who went 

Leaving their moorland eloquent 

Of men who found in their sea goal 

Riches propitious for the soul» 

Such fortitude and grace 

As grudging ocean yields a conquering race, 


This poem (copyrighted) by Daniel Henderson, N,»R,G., won the annual prize of the Poetry 
Society of .merica and also the George Sterling Memorial Award of the Bookfellows, 


Chicago. 


about 1930, 


The poem appeared in an out of print book of verse » "Frontiers, American 
Historical Ballads and Legends" and in a back number of the "Stepladder", 


Chicago, 
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Derwent Hunter 
EX NORTH AMERICA HULKED 
THE DERWENT HUNTER EX NORTH AMERICA 
P by Captain Harry O'May, NeReGey Tasmania 


Launehed as NORTH AMERICA, Kingston, U.S.A. 1810, Owners William Burns & Son 


‘I am sending you a picture of the DERWENT HUNTER which was enlarged from a negati: 
I have, This was taken in The Derwent about 1870, 


‘fhe first record I have of this grand old timer is taken from the Hobart Town 
Courrier of February 15th, 1839=-«irrived ship NORTH AMERICA, 386 tons, from New Londo. 
Mason, Master with 68 barrels sperm... February thy 1650 arrived American Whaler NORTH 
AMERICA, Capt. Shepnell from New London, 1858, She proceeded from New London to the 
Sea of Okhotsk and whaled to June 1859 with no success. She then came down off the 
coast of New Zealand, She worked to the westward and struck a whale that tried out 80 
barrels. July 30th she raised another, the boats lowered = Captain's boat was stove 
and one of the crew had his leg broken. After the whale was captured and taken along-= 
side, a gale sprung up and it was lost. The gale increased = a sea broke on board and 
did a lot of damageg taking a boat, a length of bulwarks, a new main yard on deck was 
broken, also one of the windlass knees, Two casks of fat on deck broke and played 
merry hell with her deck fittings, She started to labor in the heavy seas and between 
80 to 90 barrels were jettisoned to ease her and later she bore up for Hobart Town for 
repairs, She has 160 barrels black oil and 1500 pounds of bone, 


April 6th, 1861 = the Whaler NORTH AMERICA, offered for sale by William Burns & 
Son was not sold, but whaling: gear, boats, stores and rigging were sold, From the 
Merchant Shipping and -Underwriters Association Register of Australia and new Zealand - 
1876 DERWENT HUNTER bark, 386 tons 106-3, built Kensington, U. S. 1810 = 9TPI, Mc- 
Gregor and Bayley owners, 


July: 5th, 1861, the barque DERWENT HUNTER, late NORTH AMERICA, having undergone 
considerable repairs and alterations at McGregor's slip was launched yesterday, -We 
understand that her owners intend to employ her as a merchant vessel, 


From July 5th, 1861 to Sept. 1863, the DERWENT HUNTER, Capt, Bailey, Master, . 
carried produce, grain, lumber and live stock between Hobart Town, New Zealand and » 
Sydney. In 1863 she was chartered by the government to take troops to Taranaki, New 
Zealand during the Maori War, On her return when near Stewart Island, she missed 
stays and went ashore in Half Moon Bayy. and was only got off after 20 tons of carge ha- 
been jettisoned, From May 23rd, 1865 to March 2th, 1866 she carried coal from Wellin 
ton to San Francisco with return cargoes from Puget Sound of 200,000 ft, of pine and 


some fine spars, At Hobart Town in Oct. 1866 = 56 years after her birth she was given 
new masts and recoppered, 
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Dec, 2th, 1866,DERWENT HUNTER again entered the whaling trade with Sam Kennedy | 
Master. From this date to Oct. 3rd, 1883, according to the records of her catch which 
are now available -=- in 8 voyages she averaged 6 tons, Along with this are several 
entries which are interesting. She returned after two voyages of 7 months a full ship fe 
(not counted in above total) and one voyage = out 7 months - reported with 85 tons, 
Secured 7 whales in one days.e1879 ~ lost 2 men from aloft,...1881 = man washed over= 
board but washed back againg..1871 = sperm oil was worth 67 pounds per ton...Oct.3rd, 
1883, returned DERWENT HUNTER after: 7 months out with 52 tons of oil, 

This was the grand old timer!s last voyage, 


My record states the DERWENT HUNTER was laid up on Oct. 16th, 1885, She came 
off the McGregor slip and was moored at the slip wharf, I have sent a picture of her 
rigged down to her lower masts and hulked at this wharf, On Christmas Day 1907 the 
old iron steamer BEAUTIFUL STAR was moored alongside, She caught fire and the DERe 
WENT HUNTER was also burned to the water's edge, 


THE NIGER, .of Néw Bedford, Massachusetts 


Rigged model of the NIGER, whaler built by George Washington Gifford on Matte= 
poisett River, The ship was commanded by Peleg Winslow Gifford, Her dimensions were: 
length on deck, 112t0"; beam draft, 18-0", This model is one of the finest 
examples of the model maker's art, being complete in every detail,’‘has five whale. 
boats on davits and two extra whale boats on skids, amidships, Each whale boat is 
completely equipped, having mast, sails, oars, drag, tubs of whale line, harpoons,y 
lances and an axe for cutting adrift from the whale when necessary, Deck fittings... 
include carpenter's. bench, vise, grindstone, blubber tubs, mincing knife, trypots,...- 
blubber hooks, a cutting stage rigged outboard, fore, main and mizzen topsails and 
spanker set. . Foreecourse and main-course furled in the bunts; fore, main. and mizzen @. 
topgallant: sails harbour stowed and staysail and jibs lowered and stowed, Hull outs 
side: painted black with broad white stripes and eleven painted ports each side; undere- 

: body is covered with 1/1000ths inch thickness sheet copper; masts, doublings and yards 
painted white, - . 

‘ Colonel He H.Rogers had in his possession an old log book and journals (inherie-. 
ted from his grandfather, Henry H. Rogers of Fairhaven, Mass.) of this whaler which . 
“contained mch of the information used in making this model, He commissioned Henry: - 
B. Culver, probably the foremost American shipmodel expert, to. construct this, model, - 
The actual work was done by Mr. Fred Avery, the expert model maker now with the UeSe 
Naval Academy Museum, to whom Mr, Culver generously gave the credit, 


Size of model: length overall 3"; width at main yard 13"; height, 32" Scale 
1/4" = 11-0", From the catalogue of the United States Naval Academy Museum of the 
Colonel Henry H. Rogers Collection of Ship Models = by permission, 


Mr. Herbert S, Scott is declared elected to the Board of 
the Guild, 

Mr. John J. Flynn is proposed as a-member of the Board, 

The Board regrets to announce the resignation from. the . 
Board-of Mr. Charles F,H.eMenges. To,fill the vacancy eaused 
by the resignation of Mr. Menges, the Board has proposed 
Mr, John J. Flynn, If there arg no objections to the 
appointment of Mr. Flynn he will be declared elected in the 
next issue of the Journal, Mr, Flynn is known and appree 
ciated by. all members for his many fine. articles, on model 
construction and shop notes, 
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Some Wuarce Crane Deraics 
THE SHOP OF JOHN J. FLYNN - CHICAGO, ILINO!IS 
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epprox. 9 x3 for 
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WHALING VESSELS 
by John J, Flynn 


Whaling vessels were ship rigged, barks, brigs and schooners, Usually of about 
400 tons or under. Some merchant vessels were converted so they could be used in the 
whale fishery. Generally these vessels were built for whaling and stoutly built. Pose 
sibly the combination of the care and material in their build and the amount of oil 
their hulls absorbed were the reasons they lasted so long. The materials and work- 
manship that went into the whale ship ARNOLD must have been considered the best be= 
cause records show that when a contract was drawn up for the building of a whale ship, 
some owners wanted their ships to be as near like the ARNOLD in material and workman- 
ship as possible. The ARNOLD lived many useful years, 


Their masts had very little rake and royal yards were usually as lofty as they 
were rigged. On the whaling grounds the royals were often sent down, Occasionally 
reference is made of a whaler spreading studding sails when they were homeward bound 
full of oil or were making a passage to a distant location, Spare spars were stowed 
en end aft of the foremast. In the latter days of the industry, triangular courses 
would be seen on the fore and main mast to ease the work of the shipkeepers, when the 
boats were lowered and the crew would be shorthanded. This triangular sail did not 
need the conventional sheets and tacks, one sheet at the apex was all that was nece- 
essary and that came down and fastened to the deck amidship, There would be the twin 
hoops at the topgallant masthead on at least two of the masts for the lookouts, Wood-~ 
en jackstays were on the yards long after the iron ones came into use, 


The forecastle deck being so short did not have room to stow the anchors on it. 
The ring was secured to the cathead and the upper fluke was secured to the rail, The 
catheads were made of natural heavy knees fitted inside the bulwarks. Whaling craft 
generally had very little sheer, The windlass was not covered by the forecastle deck 
and was aft of this deck and in the open, and this piece of machinery was, with very 
few exceptions, the sole power aboard these ships, A capstan on a whaler was an ex- 
ception, The anchor chain led aft from the windlass along the deck, to two iron pipes, 
located just aft of the mainmast. These pipes conducted the chain down to the lockers 
where the chain was stowed, Around the foremast would be a pinband, the main mast 
would have a fife rail and the mizzen mast could be either a pinband around the mast, 
or a fife rail. The pumps would be of the diaphragm type seen on construction work, 

or, in earlier ships, pumps were made of a log. The pumps would be aft of the mainmast, 


Aft of the windlass would be the companion way, entrance to the crew!s quarters. 
Abreast of the foremast and to starboard of it would be a stout timber with an iron 
pin thru it FORE AND AFT, Around this timber was passed one of the three trice chains 
that secured the whale to the ship, Along each side of the ship, inside the bulwarks, 
was the lashrail, This rail was below the mainrail and fastened to the timberheads, : 
Aft of the foremast was the forehatch, then the tryworks with or without a shelter 
deck covering it. On the after side of the tryworks was a carpenter's workbench and 
nearby would be a cooper's anvil and a grindstone, Near the starboard forward corner 
‘of the main hatch stands another timber for trice chains, the pin in this timber runs 
athwart ship. Some distance aft of the main hatch and fife rail stands a booby hatch, 
entrance to the harpooner's, or boat steerer's quarters. Above this hatch is an over- 
head shelter deck that runs close up to the mizzen mast. This deck is supported by 
gallows frames and spare boats and other gear is stowed there, Aft of the mizzen 
mast is the officer's quarters skylight and last but not least the steering wheel 
which is mounted on top of the tiller, The wheel rope after passing around the drum, 
leads down to a block fastened to the side of the tiller, thence thru'a block fast~ ee 
ened in the waterways and back and beckets to the block on the tiller, A set of this 
gear on each side. Near the after starboard corner of the booby hatch is the third: 
trice chain timber with the iron pin running athwart ship, There are houses aft 
along the rails, port and starboard, On the starboard side is the galley and a store 

room; to port, the entrance to the quarters aft, storage space and a water closet, 


eo his eye on the upper sails, 
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There is a partial shelter deck between these structures, enough to shelter the man at 
the wheel, One or two small hatches are cut thru this deck to enable the helmsman to 


Outside the ship these details will be noted. The bowsprit will be painted blacky 
out to the end of the billet head, there the black will be cut off angular to conform ‘ 
to the angle of the dolphin striker, from there to its end it will be white. Gun ports 
were often painted on a whaler's sides. Large iron hawse pipes pierced the bulwarks 


abreast of the timbers on deck for the trice chains, starboard side only, For crane 
details see Mr. Scott's drawing, 


Usually whalers were fitted with double channels, Abreast of the main hatch on 
the starboard side there was a section of the bulwarks that was removable, This sec- 
tion was removed when a whale was being cut in, Forward of this opening was a tall 
stanchion that supported one end of the plank stage, with a tackle; the other end was 
supported by a tackle hooked into the main shrouds. On either end of this opening in 
the bulwarks heavy timbers ran from the waterline up to the top of the bulwarks, the 
after timber was larger. These timbers were a protection to the ship to avoid wear 
during the cutting in operation, Below these timbers were planks fixed to the ship's 
side; they extended a few feet beyond the timbers and a couple of feet below the water 
line as additional chafing gear. Sometimes a few wooden stups were fitted to the 
ship's side below the two foremost main chain plates and the chain plates were rattled 
for the convenience of the man that worked on the whale, 


The foreyard braces and the fore topsail yard braces ran thru lead blocks seized 
to the main stay, just below the main top, thcn thru blocks fastened under the maine 
top and then to the deck, There are variations as to the lead of the main braces; one 
of them is this: that is on ships...instead of running to a bumpkin the brace runs 

. a block fastened to the top end of the after crane. To take the strain off from . 

he crane a guy runs from the after side of the crane aft and downward and fastens-to 

the ship. In bark rig, the main brace runs to the ends of a yard on the mizzenmast, 
similar to a crotjack, This yard is stayed or guyed aft and has lifts, truss irons 
anda sling. The hauling part of the brace leads directly down to the deck from the 
end of the auxiliary yard, thru a lead block and to its pin, 


GAM CHAIR - . 

Altho the Gam Chairs are well occupied on the first page we have a few words to 
SayeeeYeS, we went all out for whaling this time...We have four new members who are 
not introduced in this issue--they will be presented, with their nautical interests in 
February--Messrs. Garland F, Smith, H. T. Fitzpatrick Jr., Otis Woolworth Howard, 
Thomas D, Hunter and Dr. Douglas H. Robinson, We are especially grateful to Capt. 
Harry O'May, NRG, of Tasmania for his pictures and his presentation to the Guild of 
a very remarkable collection of whaling lore from "Down Under", including many photos 
and booklets and a wealth of information, which will be sent on loan to any who are 
interested, We are grateful also to the Museum of the Naval Academy for the photo of 
Fred Avery's model of the NIGER...Mr. Stuart Boland joins the Guild and writes his fore- 
runner of many fine articles for us, we hope...We extend greetings to the many ship 
modelers who have signed on with us and welcome another artist and author to our ranks. 
eeeFor lack of space we were obliged to omit several other items on whaling by our 
members...The request for volunteers for the posts of Regional Corresponding Secretare 
ies has found two members who are willing to carry on "for the good of the cause'--Now 
that the Guild Roster is published it will not be difficult for these men to work out 
their territories--Mr, Frank W. Thober has volunteered for the post in the New York 

ea.--We need a volunteer for the San Francisco Bay area--and would like to have one 
from the Great Lakes areaee. 
Harry De Hamilton 
Date of Mailing: January 18, 1952 
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. HARRY D. HAMILTON, SECRETARY-TREASURER 


15004 EAST GRANADA AVE., WHITTIER, CALIFORNIA. U.S.A. 


Be Coleman, November 5, 182 = May 2, 


ee When I discovered in 1947 an abstract log of the ACHUSNET, copied for the Navy by 
the Hydrographic Office, very little was known about Melville's whaling career, This 
abstract log, sparse as it is in detail--containing mostly nautical and hydrographic 
detail but no record of intimate doings aboard ship=-=proved a most important basis 
for research. Much additional information came from supplemental sources; contempor- 
ary newspapers, consular reports, and espécially from logbooks, For example, the ship 
SAMUEL ENDERBY of London, which is prominent in chapters C and Cl of Moby = Dick, is 
mentioned in the log of the GEORGE WASHINGTON of Wareham in August 181, being only 
75 miles from Melvillets ship the ACHUSNET, 
anchor at Nukahiva, where Melville deserted in August, 1842, provide highly illuminate . 


ing information about events in port. 


The Secretary's Monthly Letter was established in 1948 


QUERTES 


Query No, 176 from Wilson L. Heflin 
Department of English = United States Naval Academy 
A Study of Herman Melville's Three Whaling Voyages 


I have been making a study of Herman Melville's three whaling voyages -=- in the 
ACHUSNET of Fairhaven, Captain Vallentine Pease Jr., January 3, 1841 = July 9th, 182; 
the bark LUCY ANN of Sydney, Australia, Captain Henry Venton of Nantucket, August 
9 = September 29, 182; and the ship CHARLES and HENRY of Nantucket, Captain John 


1843. 


And so on, 


I have had the good luck to identify, through letters of the vice commercial agent 
at Lahaina, Melville's third whaler as the CHARLES and MARY of Nantucket and have a 
good deal of information about that ship and her captain; but events of Melville's 

part of the voyage are still unfortunately most obscure, 


I would be most happy to learn of anyone who owns or knows the whereabouts of 
logs of whalers which sailed from the United States for the Pacific Ocean between the 
years 1839 and 1842. Any such log might contain important information--of speaking 
with Melville's ships, of exciting contemporary events of the fishery, of islands 
Melville visited. 1 would like most to turn up the logs of the ACHUSNET, the LUCY ANN 
and the CHARLES and HENRY. Nearly as important are the logs of the following voyages; 
ship LONDON PACKET, Fairhaven, Capt. Jabez Howland, 1839-1843; ship CHARLES CARROL, 
Nantucket, Capt. Thos. Andrews, 180-1843; ship ROSCOE, New Bedford; Capt. McCleave, 
80-1843; ship HOBOMOK, Falmouth, Capt. Silas Jones, 180-184); ship ERIE, Fairhaven, 
Capt. Luce, 180-184) and ship HENRY ASTOR, Nantucket, Capt. Seth Pinkham, 180-18). 


I have sent Mr. Hamilton copies of a longer check list of logs of the period which 
I would like to run down. I will be deeply grateful for information concerning the 
_whereabouts of any whaling materials of the time--logs, letters, etc. I have visited 


The logs of the two ships which were at 
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most of the libraries and collections of the East. (Note: Apply to the Secretary 


for copies of this check list of logs. Please write direct to Mr, Heflin concerning 
this subject, who will in turn advise us of his findings.) 


Query No. 177 = also by Mr. Heflin - Please Identify This Picture, 


Opposite page 52 of Foster Rhea Dulle's Lowered Boats (193) there is a print en= 
titled "Cape Horn" from History of Nantucket by Obed Macy, Boston, 1835." Mr. Dulles 
has informed me that this picture was made from a copy of Macy in the New York Public 
Library. Mr. Paul North Rice, chief of the reference department of that library, ex- 
amined the volume in question and found that the picture did not belong to the book 
but was an "extra-illustration" so ingeniously placed in it as to fool anyone except 
an expert librarian, Mr. Rice wrote: "Unfortunately, in inlaying the engraving, the 
caption of the engraving, name of artist and/or engraver were trimmed and it would 

seem almost impossible to trace the original source of the engraving." 


The picture represents a half-foundered ship, heeled over on her starboard side. 
In the foreground are two boats containing about thirteen men who have left the ship 
and are in a rough sea.e In the lower left corner two men appear in what seems to be 
a part of the siio that broke loose, maybe part of the mizzen. One of these men is 

waving his hat. In the background is a white headland whose shape is remarkably like 


that of a whale (even to the eye), The sky is dark in the upper right and left corners 
but very bright over the headland, 


I should appreciate any information which would lead to the discovery of the 


original source of this engraving-=whether it appeared in another book or as a sepa= 
rate print. 


LETTER TO SECRETARY FROM STUART C. SHERMAN, 
ASSISTANT LIBRARIAN, THE PROVIDENCE PUBLIC LIBRARY 


I have your friendly letter and am pleased to send a brief account of my check- 
list of whaling logbooks for the whaling issue of your Nautical Research Journal, 


For a little more than a year I have been actively gathering what I hope will 
eventually become a world check=list of all known logbooks of American whaling vessels. 
This resulted from queries I have received during recent years from persons conducting 
casual investigations.or research relating to whaling and Herman Melville, 


Nearly 200 letters were sent to libraries, historical societies, private collec= 
tors, periodicals and newspapers, with the result that 132 responses have been received 
to date. Over 2,100 logbooks have thus been located, This information now on cards 
gives the name and rig of the vessel, home port, the master, dates of departure and 
return, and such special features in the log as sketches, crew list, account of exe 
penses and list of whales taken, Eventually I plan to have the main list of vessels 
cross-indexed by master and by home port, 


I have no immediate plans for publication since the list is so incomplete and pub- 
-lishers shy away from lists or bibliographics == even publishers of marine journals] 
Needless to say I should be delighted to hear from anyone who knows of the existence 
of whaling logbooks. I am not trying to purchase or in any way pry them away from 
their present owners, although this library would gratefully receive logs from persons 
Wishing to donate them to an institution, In return I shall gladly furnisn informa= 
: tion concerning the whereabouts of logs to any interested person, 


I am grateful to you for your interest in my project and for the opportunity to 
spread the word about it. Best wishes for the success of your new organization, 
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INTRODUCING NEW MEMBERS 


Mehrel Shank, 350 =~ 35th St., Nitro, West Virginia, Mr. Shank is a lone ship 
modeler who is confined to his home while he fights out a slow recuperation, He joins 

the Guild with the hope of making friends who are interested in his hobby, He has 

built 30 ship models which he will register with Mr. Scott, including the ROBERT E. LEI 
which he says is one of the most controversial shipse 


PatrickShannon, P. 0. Box 5161, San Francisco, California. Mr. Shannon is intro- 
duced by Capt, Leighton Robinson, He is a friend of our Bill Adams and served his ap-= 
prenticeship aboard the ARCHIBALD RUSSELL. Mr. Shannon is a marine artist and is now 
working on the drawings to illustrate the "Sailor's Alphabet", According to Capt. 


Robinson, he has had a very eventful life in California and experiences all over the 
world, 


Ronald Roberts Moore, Comd'r, U. S. Coast and Geodetic Survey, (ret.) 712 Seneca Road, 
Richmond 22, Vae "1 hold a certificate in Naval Architecture and Ship Design of M.I.T 
and am a member of the Naval Architects and Marine Engineers, Saw duty on various 
U. S, Coasts and possessions except Samoa, Last duty Comdg. Officer Str, EXPLORER in 
the Aleutians, Attu, Kiska, and Kodiak in 198, Inspector of Construction of ships 
WESTDAHL, GILBERT, JONES, PATHFINDER, HILGARD, and WAINWRIGHT. I have quite a few 
ship photos in my collection and have belonged to the ship societies in Washington, 
De Ce, Long Beach, California, Seattle and Boston, 


Fred Lane, Seal Grove, Moss Beach, California, My interest in sail was stimulate 
by a Visit aboard the PAMIR in San Francisco during the war, I was wireless operator 
in the old Pacific Mail ships out of San Francisco and in the Oceanic S,.S. Company's 
SONOMi, VENTURA, among others. Now I live by the sea and write of it. I am currently 
engaged in writing a boys! book about John Paul Jones, and my research brought me in 
touch with the Guild and I am glad it did. 


Stuart Morton Murray Boland, San Francisco Public Library, Ocean View Branch, 111 
Broad ste Mr. Boland's nautical interests are vast but he describes them very 
briefly, as follows: "All phases of life on, in and about the seas of the earth. All 
activities directly or indirectly concerning the seas; including the sciences of ocean 


ography, geology, paleonthology and the like, Also the men who go down to the sea in 
ships,..and the ships themselves," 


Robert Grand-Crawford Fee, P. 0. Box 42, Newport News, Virginia. Mr. Fee's occupa- 
tion is that of a Model Engineer, He states his nautical interests as follows: 

"(1) Collector of photographs, plans and histories of Naval, Merchant ships, both Amer. 
ican and foreign, (2) Collector of any data, plans, photographs of Ohio-Mississippi 
River Steamers and towboats. (3) Have built scale models of warships,and historic : 
ships for various shipyards, U. S. Navy and museums, doing research at various museums ' 
and libraries throughout U. S, and foreign countries, At present doing research for 
a model of the Mississippi River Packete-ROBERT E. LEE." 


(Continued from page 6). Spring, 1952, another whaling station will doubtless be con- 
structed at Field's Landing for both profit and the continuous fulfillment of the 

American legend, Finis has not been written to western whaling. Just so long as ther 

are whales, men will go forth and seek them out, 


Bibliography: San Francisco Pioneer Society, California Historical Society, 
Sailors Union of the Pacific, U. S. Coast Guard's Appraisers Office. 
Chief Boatswains Mate, Milton Wehr. San Francisco Maritime Museum, ke 


Aquatic Park, Davis, Wm. H. "75 Years in California," San Francisco 
Maritime Commission, 
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